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The development of Buddhist stupa architecture has been
different in the various regions of India, but few examples have
survived to this day. Among these, the most important monu-
ment is the stupa at Sanchi in Bhopal State, which, with its won-
derful gateways and railings, offers an excellent idea of the
splendour of the original (see a full account in Chapter VII [h]).
After excavating the entire complex and conserving the monuments
on the spot with admirable care (see Plate XXXIII), Sir John Marshall
made over the monuments to the care of the Bhopal State. The
railings around the stupa of Bharhut have been removed from
their find-place in Central India to the Indian Museum, Calcutta.
The style, as it developed in the second-third centuries of the
Christian era in the Kistna Valley, is shown by the decorations
on the railings at Amaravati, which are preserved in the British
and Madras Museums, but unfortunately the original stupa has
entirely disappeared. Other examples, such as the Bhattiprolu and
Jaggayyapetta, have also been plundered of their railings, and much
of the main body was destroyed before they came into the hands
of the Archaeological Department for maintenance. Fortunately,
a more or less complete Buddhist establishment survived in an out-
of-the-way corner near the Kistna river at Nagarjunikonda, and
this has been preserved after excavation and the sculptures are
exhibited in a local museum built on the spot.

In the Gandhara country in the north-west, a large number of
stupas, which were erected during the Kushana period, are dis-
tinguished by rectangular basements often with niches decorated by
figures of Buddha. Very few examples of this type remain, and
apart from the group at Taxila and the stupa at Manikiala in the
Punjab and the Shapola stupa in the Khyber Pass, there is little left
for the Department to preserve. The large monastic complexes in
the neighbourhood of Taxila and at Takht-i-Bahi and Jamalgarhi